









VoLuME XXV 1: 


HEARING MUSIC. 


When lovely sounds about my ears 
Like winds in Eden’s treetops rise 
And make me, though my spirit hears, 

For very luxury close my eyes, 
Let none but friends be round about 
Who love the soothing joy like me, 
That se the charm be felt throughout 
And all be harmony. 


And when we reach the close divine, 
Then let the hand of her I love 
Come with its gentle palm on mine, 
As soft as snow or lighting dove; 
And let, by stealth, that more than friend 
Look sweetness in my opening eyes, 
For only so such dreams should end, 
Or wake in Paradise. 
Leich Hunr. 


A SYMPATHETIC TOUCH UPON THE PIANO. 


JOHN S. VAN CLEVE, PH.D. 


‘THE term ‘‘sympathetic” in musical parlance means of 
such a quality as to rouse emotional pleasure directly and 
without reflection. Strike the s minor chord, for example, 
on a well-made piano in perfect tune and you have an ex- 
ample of direct musical pleasure in the sweet melancholy 
thus imparted; but when the chords and degrees of the 
key and scale of G minor are wrought into the orderly elab- 
rations of such works as Bach's great Fugue in G minor, 
Mendelssohn's captivating Scherzo from the ‘* Midsummer 
Night's Dream” in G minor, or the bizarre ‘‘ Danse Maca- 
bre” by Saint-Saens in G minor, we have examples of emo- 
tional pleasure resulting from the exercise of the imagina- 
tion. When you look at a rose to enjoy its breath and 
beauty like a happy child, and do not employ it either as a 
lens to hunt out scientific suggestions like a botanist, nor 
as an emblem of things spiritual, like a poet, you are receiv- 
ing the kind of pleasure which tonal beauty imparts direct. 
Some practical pianists there are who fly in the face of ex- 
perience and assert that there is no such thing as difference 
in the tone of different players, and they endeavor to fortify 
this opinion by elaborate arguments based upon the mechan- 
ical structure of the instrument. Some years ago there was 
a heated discussion in the musical press upon this very topic, 
and certain distinguished artists, among them B. J. Lang, of 
Boston, maintained stoutly that all attempts to discover the 
personality of an artist in the mere tone produced were fan- 
tastic and illusory. Few sensitive listeners who have heard 
much music with any approach to attention and discrimina- 
tion would agree with this opinion. It is a matter of com- 
mon experience that one pianist makes a piano sound moody, 
another wiry, and still another makes it sound liquid and 
sonorous. 

There is nothing more mysterious in this than in the mar- 
velous difference which exists in human voices. The human 
larynx, though a complex and sensitive machine, can scarcely 
exhibit to the laryngoscope of the scientific examiner all the 
details which make the marvelous variety of human voices. 
Again, why is it that a living orchestra possesses a charm 
SO infinitely surpassing the most ingeniously contrived or- 
chestrion? There are some subtle fields of speculation here 
well worth an excursion, but they are somewhat aside from 
the purpose of this paper, which is to give the readers of the 
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Musicat Vistror a few hints of a practical and helpful char- 
acter as to the improvement of the piano tone. 

The first thing which | would recommend and urge upon 
all piano students is the cultivation of the listening power. 
The vocalist and the violinist are compelled, by the very 
nature of their music, to sharpen the hearing capacity to a 
transcendental degree, for without it their melodies are excru- 
ciatingly out of tune. But to the performer upon the piano 
or the pipe organ a very keen and discriminating perception 
of tone qualities, the refined talent of the tea-taster or the 
professional perfumer is almost equally valuable. 

Second, as to the mechanical means of securing a beauti- 
ful and agreeable tone upon the piano | would recommend 
that by hook or crook, by gymnastics or by force of will, 
ina word, any way whereby it can be secured, the hand be 
kept in a condition of soft firmness and alert lightness like 
the paw of acat. Everything depends upon the state of the 
finger when it impinges upon the key. A stiff, bony rigid- 
ity always makes harshness of tone. If you doubt this, 
listen to a child hammering at random upon a piano and com- 
pare the stinging, disagreeable sound thus produced to that 
resulting from the touch of an artist. It is as the puckery 
flavor of a green persimmon to the fragrant juice of a ripened 
peach. 

The artist's hand must be always warm. No one with 
cold, clammy fingers can play well upon the piano. | have 
read somewhere that the hand of Rubinstein was like a 
heated stone, it was at once so blood-warm and so solid. 

Third, the student must see to it that whenever his finger 
descends upon the key, that key shall go clear to the bottom, 
and quickly. Avery clever and mature artist can make some 
admirable effects in the ultra extremes of whispering soft- 
ness or stentorian power by varying the speed as well as the 
weight of his descending blows. But the beginner should 
strive to move the fingers positively, but not roughly; 
quickly, but not spasmodically. 

Fourth, | advise all students to study, with the greatest 
care, the discriminate action of the finger hammer, hinged 
at the knuckle, the hand hammer hinged at the wrist, and 
the arm hammer hinged at the elbow. When each of these 
is employed a decided difference will be observed in the 
ease of securing tone and the consequent purity of it. Scales 
and ornamental passage-work must always be done from 
the knuckles freely; the octaves, if rapid and light, from the 
wrist; if slow and heavy, from the elbow; and chords in like 
manner. 

Fifth, the right-foot, or damper, pedal must be used in 
piano-playing a great deal, but observe this: it must seldom 
be retained for any length of time. “Use the pedal often, but 
not long. The shieoaghy of the pedal’s influence upon the 
tone quality is this: by leaving all the wires unimpeded, they 
vibrate freely in os with the struck wire if they have 

any harmonic affinity to it. This peculiar, vague, mellow 
resonance is one of the special charms of the piano, and is 
akin to the mellowing effect produced upon a landscape in 
nature by atmospheric distances or by the glimmering haze 
of autumn—an effect the attainment of which is, in the paint- 
er’s art, at once a difficulty and a triumph. 


It is of no great use to speak about music and her imper- 
fections ; it is much better to feel and to improve them.— 
Mendelssobn. 
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CATECHISM FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


MUSICAL 


[The bits of history which we propose to give under this heading are in- 
tended to be merely suggestive and to incite to further research and study on 
the part of the reader.—Eb. ] 


II.-— HANDEL. 


Question. Who was the subject of our last study ? 
Answer. John Sebastian Bach. 
In what year was he born? 
1685. 
Name another great musician born in that year. 
George Frederick Handel. 
Of what nationality was he ? 
German; and was born at Halle, Lower Saxony. 
Were Handel's early musical proclivities encouraged 
by his parents? 

A. They were not. Handel's father looked on music as 
an occupation having very little dignity. 

Q. For what was Handel destined by his father ? 

A. For his own profession—that of a physician. 

How was his father’s hatred of music manifested ? 

A. He would not allow his son to go to a public school 
even, for fear that he should learn the ‘‘gamut”’ (scale). 

Did his father succeed in suppressing young George’s 
musical aspirations ? 

A. No; it was impossible. With the connivance of his 
nurse he had hidden in the garret an old spinet, and in stolen 
hours he taught himself to play. 

Q. What influence was brought to bear upon the father 
that induced him to allow his son’s genius to be developed ? 

A. That of the Duke of Saxe-Wessenfels, who heard the 
son playing surreptitiously on the court organ, and who was 
so astonished at the performance that he interceded success- 
fully for him. 

Q. Who was his first organ teacher? 

A. The great Zachau, with whom he studied the whole 
existing mass of German and Italian music for the organ. 

What other studies besides the organ did he pursue 
under Zachau P 

A. Composition and fugue; also the harpsichord, violin, 
and the hautboy, this latter instrument being an especial fa- 
vorite of Handel. 

Q. With what result were these studies pursued ? 

A. To such purpose that after two years Zachau informed 
Handel that he could teach him no more, saying the pupil 
already knew more than the teacher. 

Q. After leaving Zachau where did he go, and for what 
purpose? 

A. To Berlin, to study the opera school. 

Q. Who were the favorite operatic composers at this 
time? 

A. Ariosti and Bononcini. 

Q. What position was offered Handel at the age of 
nineteen? 

A. That of organist at Lubeck. 

Q. Why did he not accept, after visiting the place? 

A. Because one of the requirements was that the suc- 
cessful candidate should marry the daughter of the retiring 
organist. 

Q. When and where was Handel's first opera produced, 
and what was its name? 

A. In January, 1705, at Hamburg. It was entitled ‘‘Al- 
mira,” and was followed in the same year by ‘‘Nero.”’ 

Q. What was its success? 

A. It was great enough to arouse the jealousy of other 
musicians, but did not continue long upon the stage. 

Q. In what year did he make his first journey to Italy, 
and with what results? 

A. In_ 1706, visiting all the principal cities, producing 
quring his visit many operas and sacred music in great 
duantity, all of which was successful at the time. 


Q. When did Handel return to Germany ? 

A. In 1709, when the Elector of Hanover (afterwards 
George I. of England) offered him the post of Capell- 
meister. 

Q. When was England first visited by Handel? 

A. Near the end of 1710, where he remained for six 
months, when he was obliged to return to his post at Han- 
over. 

Q. What important opera did Handel write for the En- 
glish stage during this visit? 

A. ‘‘Rinaldo,”” which he composed in fourteen days. It 
was first performed February 24, 1711. It was mounted 
with great magnificence. It is said that the gardens of Ar- 
mida (a scene in the opera) were filled with living birds. 

Q. What celebrated song is found in this opera? 

A. ‘‘Lascia ch’io pianga,” the melody of which was 
taken from a Sarabande in ‘‘Almira,” his first opera. 

What was the result of his visit to and his successes 
in England? 

A. He forsook his post at Hanover, and went to England 
to live, becoming an adopted citizen of that country. 

What was the result of this step? 

A. It finally resulted in the production of the series ot 
oratorios by which he is best known at the present day, of 
which the ‘‘ Messiah” is the favorite. 

Q. About what time did Handel begin to write this series 
of sacred works? 

A. At about the age of fifty-five, when ‘‘Saul” 
rael in Egypt’’ were written (1740). 

Q. When and where was the ‘‘ Messiah” written ? 

A. During a visit to Ireland in 1742. It was first per- 
formed in Dublin, April 13, of that year. 

. What was the last of this great series of oratorios? 

A. ‘‘Jephthah,” which he wrote in 1752. It was while 
at work upon this oratorio that he was smitten with the dis- 
ease which finally resulted in his blindness. 

0. How long did he live after becoming blind? 

A. He died April 14, 1759, aged seventy-four. 
Where was he buried? 
In Westminster Abbey, London. 
How did he rank as a performer? 
He was, with the exception of Bach, the’greatest or- 
ganist and harpsichordist of his time. 

Q. What can be said of his industry and facility in com- 
posing ? 

A. He wrote innumerable works of all descriptions, and 
with great rapidity. ‘‘Rinaldo’ was written in fourteen 
days; the ‘‘ Messiah” in twenty-four. 

Q. Give the number of volumes of his manuscripts now 
preserved in the Musical Library of Buckingham Palace, 
London. 

A. Of operas there are thirty-two volumes; oratorios, 
twenty-one volumes; odes and serenatas, seven volumes; 
sacred music, twelve volumes; cantatas and sketches, eleven 
volumes; and instrumental music, five volumes. And these 
do not represent all his work. 

Q. In what species of writing was Handel preemi- 
nent P 

A. He was especially gifted in melody, and had the re- 
markable power of obtaining great choral effects with very 
simple material. The ‘‘ Hallelujah” chorus in the ‘* Messiah” 
is an example. It is built on very elementary harmonies, 
but the effects produced have never been equaled. Asa 
vocal and, above all, as a choral writer Handel is supreme. 


and ‘‘Is- 








The rapid, lightly-grasped phrases of dance music seem to 


speak of easily-reached, every-day happiness; the allegro 
maestoso, on the contrary, with its slow periods, long 
movements, and wide deviations, oo a noble, mag- 
nanimous striving after a far-off goal, the fulfillment o! 
which is eternal.—Schopenhauer. 
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MUSICAL ABUSES. 
W. F. GATES. 


l. Lesson Hours. 


TS is a peculiar idea in vogue in many places, to the 
effect that a music lesson should be measured off to the 
pupil like so many yards of calico or pounds of meat. The 
desire seems to be to get just so much of a teacher’s time 
(with a good deal of accent on the ‘‘time”), but having no 
thought of how much care, attention, or painstaking effort 
the teacher gives. 

| have asked teachers what length of lesson they gave, 
and in many cases the answer was, ‘‘an hour; my pupils’ 
parents want me to stay a full hour.” 

The result is that the pupil regards the music lessons as so 
many hours of martyrdom, and the teacher regards them as 
just so many sessions of boredom, endured because of the 
financial attachment. At the end of thirty or forty minutes 
the patience and interest of the pupil is exhausted, and gen- 
erally the music also. There are some rare exceptions to 
this statement, and they are found among adult pupils of ex- 
traordinary talent and perseverance. Notice | do not say 
talent or perseverance; for frequently the most talented 
pupil is the laziest. A person who combines musical talent 
with perseverance and good common, or rather. uncommon 
sense is a rara avis, and is eagerly sought and carefully re- 
tained by music teachers, even at the sacrifice, frequently, 
of time and money. 

| knew a teacher in lowa who would keep a child ten 
years of age at the piano for exactly sixty minutes by the 
clock, and as the clock struck would get up and go, in the 
midst of a sentence, leaving it unfinished. This pupil had 
no great talent nor perseverance, and any kind of a music 
lesson was all the more irksome for that reason. Of course 
the child hated her music lessons, and the teacher probably 
joined her in that. The teacher virtually said to the pupil: 
‘Your parents have bought just sixty minutes of my time. 
You are going to get just that much and no more, not even 
half a minute in which I could finish that final sentence of 
instruction.” The pupil soon would see that the teacher 
was selling time, not talent, educational ability, or enthusi- 
asm for the work in hand. 

As a general thing the teachers ask for their lessons what 
they believe they are worth. Don't, however, understand 
me to say that their judgment is always infallible in this re- 
spect. I know, here in Boston, of some teachers who ask 
more than their lessons are worth, and who get their price 
because of their reputation or social connections. On the 
other hand I know some few who ask less than the worth of 
their instruction, driven to it by competition or lack of pop- 
ular reputation. But still there are many who rate their les- 
sons properly, and charge from twenty-five to fifty cents per 
sixty-minute dose—evidently per dose of time, certainly not 
of education. I know of another teacher, again in lowa, 
who charged ‘‘twenty-five cents per lesson, and furnished 
the music” (!!). Such teachers are not confined to lowa, 
however. Nearly every community has a specimen. 

It strikes me as nonsense to fix in exactly so many min- 
utes just what the length of a music lesson or any other art 
lesson should be. The matter should be left entirely at the 
discretion of the teacher, with the understanding, of course, 
that it should be adequate to the pupil's needs. 

For young pupils a thirty-minute lesson is long enough, 
and with very young learners perhaps still less. 

The best results would be secured from pupils under 
twelve years by having them come for a twenty-minute (to 
State an exact time) lesson three times per week, on alter- 
nate days, thus making an hour per week. The result of 
giving that hour at one sitting would be fatal to the child's 
enjoyment in his musical work; on the other hand, if he 
knows the lesson is short, he will generally also consider it 
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sweet. At least, the shortness will be one element of 
sweetness to the child mind. 

After the age of twelve or thirteen has been reached, two 
lessons per week would suffice, each of about thirty min- 
utes in length. When a medium grade of advancement 
has been attained the lessons could well be lengthened to 
forty minutes, and in the highest grades, the pupil mean- 
while having passed the age of eighteen or twenty, the les- 
sons could be extended to a full hour. 

The time of a good teacher is worth from $1.00 to $5.00 
er hour, dependent on the size ot the city in which he 
abors and the extent of his reputation. The larger the 
number of pupils the higher the price of tuition. Some 
teachers, however, prefer to keep their prices up, even though 
they lose nearly all their patronage. I know one teacher 
who charges, when he gets a chance, $4.00 per hour, and as 
a result gives about half a dozen lessons per week. At 
$2.50 or $3.00 per hour he could make twice as much 
money. .If pupils are to pay $4.00 per hour, they prefer to 
go to a man with more ability and reputation. 


MUSIC AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF BOYS. 
A. B. STUBER. 
I. 


wre we consider the aims of a higher education and 
reflect on the advantages of a musical training, the 
general neglect of a serious study of music as an element in 
the higher education of our boys must indeed surprise us. 
Owing to the ample opportunities afforded nowadays for 
a higher education, it is no longer a rare occurrence to meet 
young men who are versed in classic literature, several lan- 
guages, history, the natural sciences, philosophy, etc. ; but 
how many possessed of such desirable culture are also ac- 
complished performers on an instrument, proficient in har- 
mony, and conversant with musical history? The scarcity 
of young men belonging to this latter category is indisput- 
able, and must often be attributed to misapprehension of the 
aims of a higher education and to ignorance of the advan- 
tages of a practical and theoretical study of music. 

On leaving the grammar-school, many a talented boy is 
sent to high-school or to college that there he may obtain the 
desirable advantages for a successful career in life: If up to 
this period of his life the study of music has been entirely 
neglected, it is very probable that the boy will remain de- 

rived of the great advantages of a general musical training. 
f, however, the boy has already begun the study of music, 
or begins it with his higher studies, it often happens that 
serious and properly directed efforts in music remain an un- 
known quantity in his case and that membership in one of 
the musical clubs of the institution becomes the height of his 
musical ambition. So much attained, musical studies are at 
anend. ‘‘The boy will one day be a lawyer or a doctor or 
a financier; why waste time and energy on higher musical 
studies? These do well enough in music-schools and female 
seminaries!” 

But what is the primary and most important object of a 
higher education? Is it to make boys linguists, historians, 
mathematicians, philosophers? The ordinary college course 
of four to six years is entirely inadequate to accomplish such 
results. For various reasons, acquaintance with most of the 
branches is necessarily limited. Valuable though it be, pro- 
ficiency in the various studies of a higher education is not its 
primary object; for this consists in the general unfolding and 
development of the faculties and powers of the mind, to 
which end experience has shown a liberal or so-called classi- 
cal education to be the best means. 

In conjunction, however, with a classical education, boys 
ought also to pursue the study of music if they have any 
natural aptitude for-it. First, because practical and theoret- 
ical studies in music conduce most efficaciously to the attain- 
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ment of the primary end of a liberal education; they neces- 
sitate a constant use of the same faculties and powers which 
are exercised by the various branches of a classical education. 
The memory and attention to a multiplicity of details, the 
inductive and deductive reasoning, the powers of combina- 
tion and invention continually exercised in the study of 
ancient and modern languages and their literature are all 
brought into play in musical interpretation and the study of 
practical music, especially that of the piano. The accuracy 
of procedure and intricacies of mathematics are duplicated 
in the study of harmony, counterpoint, and fugue. Ancient 
and modern history finds a relative in musical history; phys- 
ics, in acoustics. The beauties of expression, the flights of 
imagination, the chasteness of form—in short, all the char- 
acteristics of classic prose and poetry are reflected in the pro- 
ductions of the masters in music. The ambition, energy, 
and perseverance which are the requisites for success in a 
higher education are also the sine gua non for successful mu- 
sical studies. Breadth of views, quickness of perception, 
depth of comprehension, soundness of judgment, acuteness 
of reasoning, refinement of taste are all cultivated by prac- 
tical and theoretical studies in music, and this cultivation 
proves a musical training to be in perfect harmony with the 
branches of a liberal education in attaining its primary end. 
The second reason for insisting on a serious study of the art 
and science of music in the higher education of boys is its 
unquestionable superiority to most of the studies of a higher 
education, when the direct advantages are taken into consid- 
eration. Few of the branches studied in the course of a clas- 
sical education come into direct use in a professional career; 
fewer still in a business career. Having contributed their 
share to the mental development and general culture of the 
young man, many of the branches are of little further utility 
when once the young man has completed his general educa- 
tion. Not thus limited is the utility of a practical and theo- 
retical knowledge of music. Besides promoting mental de- 
velopment and general culture, it has its immediate and ever- 
recurring advantages too numerous and well known to dilate 
upon here. Only recall how closely associated with music 
are ennobling relaxation, social advantages, the noblest sen- 
timents! Ask those who have gained a practical and theo- 
retical knowledge of music, what it is to them! It is the 
same and much more to the young man with whom it con- 
stitutes only a part of his higher education. 


MORE ABOUT AWAKENING PUPILS. 
BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


n further consideration of the processes for awakenin 
pupils as mentioned in these columns last month, | thin 
it well to add a little more, since my processes are in some 
respects quite different from those commonly advanced. In 
fact, there are many commonly accepted principles for teach- 
ing piano which | doubt or either positively disbelieve. For 
instance, the generally received rule that the first thing to be 
sought is a proper position of the hand. In one sense this 
is true. | prefer the hand with the hollow side down, to- 
wards the keys, and the points of the fingers towards the 
name-board. | also prefer the hand to fall into a well-curved 
position, in which the knuckle joints of the little finger and 
fourth are about as high as those of the second. But this is 
the natural position of a strong hand, and just as soon as 
you get the weak side of the hand braced up into an equal 
strength with the strong side the hand will assume this posi- 
tion easily. Hence, | address myself to securing this posi- 
tion by means of certain exercises, one of the most produc- 
tive of which is what Mason calls ‘‘the two-finger exercise 
in sixths.”" This is an exercise which any person can try for 
himself. You simply play in two parts, soprano and alto, 
with the right hand, for the first note E and C; for the sec- 
ond F and D, ascending one degree. Play the first note (the 


double touch) with a hand touch, the second legato to it 
with a pure finger staccato, the touch being made by shut- 
ting the hand, so that the fingers close, like a fist. If the 
flection is more with the second joints and not so much with 
the knuckles, the effect is better. Preparatory to this posi- 
tion, place the hand upon the two notes E and C (sixth) car- 
rying the hand well over towards the weak side, so that the 
fifth finger lies nearly straight with the keys, the thumb held 
off widely separated from the second finger, the point of it 
straight upon its key. Depress the wrist so that it is consid- 
erably lower than the knuckles. Preparatory to making the 
second touch, raise the points of the second and fifth fingers 
as high as you can get them, then make the touch by quickly 
shutting the hand. This exercise needs to be followed out by 
requiring the chord of the sixth, both the first tone and the 
second, to be voiced so that the soprano preponderates over 
the alto. When thus done it is a very valuable exercise, 
and it will strengthen the hand and improve the curved 
shape of it more rapidly than any exercise I have ever tried. 

| was speaking last month of the value of melody pieces 
in awakening a sense of musical delight in pupils a little de- 
ficient in musical sensibility. One of the pieces | have found 
very useful in this way is Leybach’s operatic fantasia upon 
‘*| Puritani."”” This consists of a short introduction, with 
some pleasing passage work in it, the melody in octaves hav- 
ing two tones in a beat for the right hand against three for 
the left, requiring a schooling in twos against threes. Then 
some rather empty but pleasing passage work, two pages; 
then a lovely melody, ‘‘Ah te, o cara” (‘‘To thee, my dear- 
est’’)—one of the most beautiful melodies in the whole opera. 
Then again passage work, and finally a polonaise movement, 
a well-known prima donna aria. What astonishes me in 
this piece as | apply it in teaching is the avidity with which 
pupils take up and enjoy these melodies, particularly the 
slow one. Also the passage work, being mainly for the 
right hand and of a stencil pattern, they grasp right away 
and take a certain virtuoso comfort in playing it. No doubt 
it will strike some of my readers queerly to find me speak- 
ing with almost enthusiasm of a piece so played-out as this; 
yet this is precisely a piece which fills a long-felt want. 

One of the pieces which | have always found to succeed is 
Leybach’s Fifth Nocturne. This piece seems to me not ma- 
terially different from any of the other nocturnes by the same 
author; but to the pupil it has the magic something in it 
which cheers but not inebriates. I do not know of any 
single piece which is so sure to please a pupil who until then 
may not have taken the slightest interest in any piece you 
can find. Among other pieces by this same author, 1 Tike 
the fantasias upon ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ sometimes ‘‘Faust,"’ and a 
little later ‘‘Sonnambula,” the latter having some beautiful 
melodies, but disfigured by some fast running arpeggios 
which will require a good deal of practice to bring them out 
well. It is the Thalbergian principle here brought into play. 

There are some pieces a little further on. The Leybach 
Fifth Nocturne is fourth grade; the ‘‘Puritani” advanced 
fourth or early fifth; the ‘‘Sonnambula” later fifth or early 
sixth. And if the work has been well done it is better to use 
more artistic material when the playing has reached to as 
high a point as the sixth grade. T also mentioned last time 


Gottschalk’s ‘‘ March of the Night,” a piece which under the 


guise of representing an episode from Ossian contains some 
clever study in crescendo and diminuendo, and some pleas- 
ing melody, while the accompaniments are all rather easy. 
There are two bits of passage which will prove interesting. 
‘*The Last Hope” is a valuable study for touch, especially 
se - melody touch, in which the tone is held out by the 
pedal. 

There is one of the Schubert-Liszt pieces, ‘‘My Sweet Re- 
pose,” which is also very valuable as study for melody touch. 
I take plenty of time. Begin it in the fifth grade. Study it 
slowly, one verse at a lesson. Let it be memorized, and 
then work at it until the pupil is able to make the melody 















sing just as the teacher does. You will be surprised to dis- 
cover how thoroughly the pupil will work at it, and how 
much they will get out of it. And just as soon as this is 
learned, I go on to the pa and perhaps. but little more 
difficult selection, ‘‘Hark, hark, the lark.” 

There is something curious in the stimulating value of cer- 
tain pieces, a value which so far as | can discover comes 
from some kind of musical quality in the piece which the 
pupils perceive but the teacher does not. These Leybach 
pieces, for instance, belong to a school of amateur piano 
playing which has no real standing among artists. So also 
with the clever — by Gottschalk. hen that artist ap- 
peared he played these pieces everywhere and always with 
distinguished success. In Paris, Italy, Germany, Spain, and 
in South America, always pleasure from these pieces which 
no pianist would think of offering now, or if offering would 
do so only as the small dust of the balance. There are many 
other composers whose works once filled the world. For 
instance, there is that old fraud Kalkbrenner, who for twenty 
years or so was at the head of the piano-playing world of 
Paris, and who had the nerve to advise the youthful Chopin 
to study with him at least three years, in order to get his 
method, Chopin being at the moment infinitely a greater 
pianist than ever Kalkbrenner was. There are a lot of names 
such as Doehler, Dussek, and so on—from some of them we 
have one piece which still retains this stimulating quality for 
progressing pupils, while for advanced musicians it Is as 
dead as the dodo. There is Dussek’s ‘‘La Consolation,” one 
of the most delightful studies in touch and pieasing melody 
imaginable—but always in the fourth grade. Never later, or 
at most early fifth. There is a Doehler nocturne which can 
still be played. 

There is one piece by Mozart which has this something. 
It is Schulhoff's arrangement of the minuet in E flat. This 
is a fourth grade piece, and it is most excellent for melody, 
touch, and a simple and pleasing movement. 

| mentioned Wollenhaupt but did not specify any piece in 
particular. | was thinking of that mazurka, ‘‘ The Whisper- 
ing Winds,” a piece written for salon but now passed by, 
and available for a only; but for them still ss I 
use it in the fourth grade or the beginning of the fifth. 
While the piece makes quite a show it has nothing for the 
left hand, and the right-hand passages are quite easy. It is 
a question of neat scales, a little crescendo, and a pretty 
elastic touch in the second subject. There is another old 
piece which has a curious pedagogic value; | mean William 
Mason’s ‘‘ Silver Spring.” This fancy piece was written 
shortly after Haberbier had been at Weimar, and when Ma- 
son and several of the others there believed that the future 
of piano-playing would consist of interlocking passages in 
which one hand helps the other. Accordingly Mason wrote 
this piece, and it is very pretty—one of the most pleasing of 
all his works. As an exercise for pupils in the sixth grade 
it has the property of conducing to delicacy and brilliancy at 
the same time. the time the pupil gets the accompani- 
ment smoothly and the melody is made to sing clearly and 
well, the touch is lightened, the arm touches have come in 
to strengthen the melody tones, the constant carrying of the 
arms from one end of the keyboard to the other leads to an 
easy management of a part of the playing apparatus which 
is too often overlooked, and in every way the pupil is won- 
derfully advanced. 

Of a very different kind is another piece of Mason, also an 
old one, the ‘‘Danse Rustique.” This is a finger piece, hav- 
ing some pretty phrasing in the second subject. It is one of 
the most valuable finger studies | know of in the fourth 
grade. Mason used to apply this piece to every new pupil, 
and one F pose at Binghamton, when the class was very large 
and I had to give lessons to the pupils alternately with him, 
| got everlastingly tired of hearing the Danse Rustique. 
Mason left a week before the school was out, and just as he 
was taking the cars! spoke out quickly: ‘‘Be sure to send 
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me back a copy of Danse Rustique from New York; | have 
found one pupil who hasn't had it." It was the only occa- 
sion when the worm turned. 

By this time the reader will be asking whether there are 
not just as good pieces written now. | reply probably there 
are. But I began by speaking of pupils who are a little be- 
low a desirable average in musical susceptibility. For such 
these pieces are surer than new ones. 

It is in great part a question of tonality. The modern 
music uses dissonances, especially changing notes more, and 
the melody is less simple and direct. The harmony also in 
modern pieces are often more elusive, so that indifferent pu- 
pils fail to arrive. There are many things which do not have 
these defects. There is Moszkowski's Serenata, which has 
a lovely melody and is very applicable to all sorts of talent. 
I have lately been using Mr. Emil Liebling’s waltz, ‘‘ Made- 
leine” in the same connection. The melody is good, and the 
effect very pleasing. Pupils also like his ‘* Florence” waltz, 
although there are places which might better be omitted. ° 

As said in the beginning, | am here speaking of pieces 
likely to be taken with avidity by imperfect pupils. For 
this reason I am not saying anything at all about those who 
need Bach and the awakening in higher directions. We 
may speak of them at another time. 


BACH FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 
E. W. MUNSON. 


A eminent teachers of the piano, both at home and 
abroad, are united in affirming that the study of the 
works of John Sebastian Bach is invaluable for numerous 
reasons; as, for instance, equalizing the fingers, giving so- 
lidity and breadth of style, and enabling the pupil to acquire 
facility in doing something with one hand and at the same 
time something entirely different with the other. So much 
from the purely technical standpoint—while a considerable 
amount of brain work must be done to enable the pupil to 

lay intelligently even a simple composition of this master, 
if he gives diligence to the proper bringing out of the theme 
over against the counterpoint. 

If the study of Bach is so important, why, then, do we 
find so very few ‘‘Bach enthusiasts” among the pupils of 
the average teacher? Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart, Haydn, 
and other masters, are glibly spoken of by pupils, and their 
music played with varying degrees of intelligence. But to 
the question ‘‘Do you play Bach?” the answer comes, ‘‘Oh, 
no; | can’t get any music out of those dry things.” 

Is it not probable that this state of affairs exists because, 
as a general rule, the study of the classical forms used by 
Bach is not begun until the taste is somewhat vitiated by 
the use of lighter though, no doubt, good music? 

It may be said that much of Bach’s music is unfit for the 
immature mind. That is unquestionably true, but it is not 
the less true that many of the lighter compositions were ex- 
pressly written for teaching purposes. A pupil may begin 
with the simpler pieces, such as those so ably revised and 
edited by Pauer. The dainty minuets (Nos. 17, 18, 20, and 
21 of this collection) are charming, and will interest any in- 
pee yi ay The preludes (Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 7) area trifle 
more difficult, but well worth study, the first being a trans- 
aap of the third prelude of the Wohltemperirtes Clavier. 

he Gavotte in G, Bourree in A minor, and little two-voiced 
Fugue in C minor are all excellent teaching pieces, and serve 
as a fitting introduction to the two- and three-part inven- 
tions, which in turn lead the student to the Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier. 

If the subjects of these compositions be pointed out to 
the pupil, and the teacher makes earnest effort to awaken 
the interest in this form of music, we believe that more 
general interest would be awakened in the works of the 
great master, the beauty of whose music so fully repays the 
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student's diligent effort to crack the hard shell of technique, 
and get the sweet kernel of music hidden within. 

Bach’s compositions are not for the triflers; they do not 
reveal their beauties to the superficial student. hey re- 
quire thorough study before they can be appreciated, and 
oftentimes the student stops short of the amount of study 
which brings the revelation of the beautiful, and then, alas! 
to him Bach is but dry formality. But the true lover of the 
old master, poring over the classic scores, sees, almost with 
each repetition, new beauties which were before unknown 
to him, so rich and full of melody are the works of this 
composer. 


ORIGIN OF CHOPIN’S FUNERAL MARCH. 


pew people are aware of the extraordinary circumstances 
under which Chopin composed his famous ‘Dead 
March.”’ The story is told by the Paris correspondent of the 
London Morning Post. It seems that the inspiration came 
to Chopin in the studio of M. Ziem, in the Rue Lepic, and 
was suggested by a story told him by the artist. M. Ziem 
had been one evening to the studio of Prince Edmond de 
Poligriac with Compte de Ludre and M. De Valdrome. There 
was a Skeleton in the studio, and among other Bohemian 
whimsicalities Prince Edmond placed the skeleton on a chair 
in front of the piano and guided its fingers over the keys. 

‘Some time later on,” says M. Ziem, ‘‘ Chopin came into 
my studio just as George Sand depicts him, the imagina- 
tion haunted by the legends of the land of frogs, besieged by 
nameless shapes. After frightful nightmares all night, in 
which he had struggled against spectres who threatened to 
carry him off to hell, he came to rest in my studio. His 
nightmares reminded me of the skeleton scene, and | told 
him of it. His eyes never left my piano, and he asked: 
‘Have you a skeleton?’ I had none; but | promised to 
have one that night, and so invited Polignac to dinner 
and asked him to bring his skeleton. What had previously 
been a mere farce,” continued M. Ziem, ‘‘ became, owing 
to Chopin's inspiration, something grand, terrible and pain- 
ful. Pale, with staring eyes, and draped in a winding- 
sheet, Chopin held the skeleton close to him, and sud- 
deniy the silence of the studio was broken by the broad, 
slow, deep, gloomy notes. The ‘Dead March’ was com- 
posed there and then, from beginning to end. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE MUSICIANS’ NAMES. 
No. 5. 
HABERBIER (hii’bér-beer), ERNST—German composer, born October 5, 1813; died 
March 12, 1869. 
HALEVY (hii’lé-vee)—French composer, born May 27, 1799; died March 17, 1862. 
HALLE (hiil'la), CHARLES—German conductor, born April 11, 1819; died 1896. 


HANDEL. GEORG FRIEDRICH—German composer, born February 23, 1685; died 
April 14, 1759. 


HATTON, J. L.—English composer, born October 12, 1809; died 1886. 
HAUPT (houpt)—German organist, born August 12, 1810; died July 4, 1891. 


HAUPTMANN (houpt-min), MORITZ—German teacher, born October 13, 1792; 
died January 3, 1868. 


HAYDN (high’dn), FRANCIS JOSEPH—Austrian composer, born March 31, 1732; 
died May 31, 1809. 


HELLER, STEPHEN—Hungarian composer, born May 15, 1814; died January 14, 
1888. 


HENNES, ALOYSIUS—German teacher, born September 8, 1827; died June 8, 1889. 

HENSCHEL, GEO.—German com poser, born February 18, 1850. 

HENSELT, ADOLF—German composer, born May 12, 1814; died October 10, 1889. 

HEROLD (hih’rdld)—French composer, born January 28,1791; died January 19, 

833. 

HILLER, FERD.—German composer, born October 24, 1811; died May 10, 1835. 

H ONTEN, FRANCOIS—German composer, born December 26, 1793; died February 
22, 1878. 

JACOBSOHN (yii’cdb-sdne)—German violinist, born 1839. 

JADASSOHN (yii'diis-s6ne)—German composer, born August 13, 1831. 

JAELL (yi’¢l)—Austrian pianist, born March 5, 1832; died February 22, 1882. 

JENSEN (yén’s¢én), ADOLF—German composer, born January 12, 1837; died Janu- 


ary 25, 1879. 

JOACHIM (y6'ii-kim), JOSEF—Hungarian violinist, born June 28, 1831. 

JOMELLI (y6-mél'll)—Italian composer, born September 10, 1714; died August 25, 
1774. 


JOSEFFY (y6-séf'fi)—Hungarian pianist, born 1852. 
JULLIEN (zhool’li-Ang)—French composer, born June 1, 1812; died 1860. 


JUNGMANN (yoong’min)—German composer, born November 14, 1824; died Sep 
tember, 1892. 


KALKBRENNER (kilk’brén-nér)—German composer, born 1784; died June 10, 1849 


KALLIWODA (kil-li-vé’di)—Bohemian composer, born March 21, 1800; died De- 
cember 3, 1866. 


KALER BELA (kah-lér bab’li)—German composer, born Febrnary 13, 1820; died 
Novem ber 20, 1881. 


KJERULF, HALFDAN (kee-roolf, hof'dan)—Norwegian composer, born 18145; died 
1868, 

KLINDWORTH (klint’wort), C.—German pianist, born September 25, 1830. 

KOHLER, LOUIS—German composer, born September 5, 1820; died February 16 
1886, 


KOSCHAT (k6’shiit), THOMAS—German composer, born August 8, 1845. 
KRAUSE (krou’s¢), Anton—German composer, born November 9, 1834. 
KREHBIEL (kra-beel), H. E.—American critic, born March 10, 1854. 


KREUTZER (kroi’tzér), KONRADIN—German composer, born November 22, 178 
died December 14, 1849. 


KRUG (kroog). D.—German composer, born May 25, 1821; died April 7, 1880. 

KULLAK (koo’lik), THEO.—German composer, born September 12, 1818; died 
March 1, 1882. 

LABITSKY (li-bit’sk!), JOSEF—Bobemian composer, born July 4, 1802; died An- 
gust 18, 1881. 


LABLACHE (lii-biiish’), LUIGI|—Neapolitan Basso, born December 4, 1794; died 
January 23, 1858. 

LACHNER (lich’nér), FRANZ—Bavarian composer, born April 2, 1804; died Janu 
ary 20, 1890. 


LAMBILLOTE (lim-bi-yéte), LOUIS—French composer, born March 27, 1797; died 
February 27, 1855. 


LAMOUREUX (li-moo-ro’), CH.—French conductor, born September 21, 1834. 

LAMPERTI (lim-pér't!), F.—Italian singer, born March 11, 1813; died May 6, 1892. 

LANGE (liing’¢), GUSTAV—German composer, born August 13, 1830; died July 20, 
1889, 


LANNER (lin’nér), JOS. F. R —Austrian composer, born April 12, 1801; died April 
14, 1843. 

LASSEN, EDU ARD—Danish composer, born April 13, 1830. 

LAVALEE (li-vi-l¢), CALIX A—American pianist, born 1842; died 1888. 
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A MUSICIAN IN THE MINES. 

[The Editor of the Visiror has the pleasure of an acquaintance with the 
subject of this sketch, and can vouch for Mr. Nowell’s artistic abilities. ] 

T the Cornet Mine, on Berner’s wa eighty-five miles 

northeast of Juneau, Alaska, in probably as bleak and wild 
a spot as can be found on this continent, can be heard on 
the long winter nights strains of harmony that have been 
lauded through the civilized world. 

A traveler who has just returned says: 

‘‘One evening, as | was approaching the Cornet Mine, | 
heard some one playing a violin, and though I| had heard 
what had been termed the greatest masters of both hemis- 
pheres, | must say that such sounds as came from the unseen 
player I had never heard equaled. 

“When | reached the camp | was welcomed by the sup- 
erintendent, Mr. Willis E. Nowell, and after a hearty supper 
| asked him who was performing so beautitully on the violin 
as | approached the camp. Mr. Nowell said, ‘! was the 
player, though your praise of my playing rather embarasses 
me.’ When | questioned the gentleman regarding his in- 
struments, he said the one he was playing was a Stradivarius, 
named ‘Eliza,’ for which he payed $10,000, but he also had 
the ‘Nero,’ which cost him $5,000. 

‘*] discovered in a further conversation with the gentleman 
that he was an ex-professor of the Boston Conservatory of 
Music, and that previous to his coming to Alaska he had 
performed on the same instrument that nightly gave forth 
its melodious tones in that bleak region in nearly every place 
in Europe. 

‘*Mr. Nowell has been at the mine about three years, and 
says the solitude often inspires him to themes that all the 
grandeur of civilization could not bring forth. Mr. Nowell 
told me that from a child he had a love for the violin that 
gradually grew on him, so that by the time he was twelve 
years old he had sufficiently mastered that instrument as to 
make his professional debut. 

‘‘Mr. Nowell will probably stay at the mine a couple of 
years more, as he has an interest in the mine, and it is very 
rich, as high as $27,000 having heen taken out ot pockets in 
three days, When asked if he would sell either of his in- 
struments, he said: ‘This mine is rich, but not rich enough 
to make me part with one of my loves, nor are all the mines 
in the world rich enough to make me part with either.’” 
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AUBADE VENITIENNE. 


Venetian Morning Serenade. 
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Copyright 1895 by The John Church Company. 
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J. B. DUVERNOY, Op. 272, Ne 1. 
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Allegro moderato. 
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THE FIRST VIOLET. 


DIE ERSTEN VEILCHEN. 


joyous YOUTH. 
WILHELM FINK, 0p179.N@5. 
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With Thee there is forgiveness. 


PSALM CXXX,4,5,6. F. H. COWEN. 
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Tue Musica Vistror is published on the first of every 
montb. > ’ 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, payable invaria- 
bly in advance. Single copies 15 cents. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices of concerts 
and other items must be forwarded before the twentieth of the 
month; otherwise they can not be inserted. All communica- 
tions must be accompanied with the names and addresses 
of the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be addressed 
to THe Musicat Visitor, care of 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Verb! has taken to the bicycle. It is never too late to 
mend our ways or learn to ride a wheel. 


HANDEL wrote innumerable operas, not one of which sur- 
vives. Beethoven's only opera, ‘‘ Fidelio.” had its first per- 
formance in Vienna in November, 1805, and has been given 
in that city alone 322 times. 


Tue successful teacher's motto must ever be: ‘‘Be content 
to drudge.”” It is the attention to detail that counts. It is 
by faithfulness in that which is least that one comes finally, 
according to the promise, to be ruler of that which is 
greatest. 


Tue difference between the Wagnerites and the anti- 
Wagnerites is quite simple as explained by Puck. It says 
that when the Wagnerite can’t understand Wagner he 
thinks it is his own fault, while the anti-Wagnerite who 
can not understand Wagner thinks it is Wagner's fault 


Some pupils find it difficult to commit music to memory. 
The trouble is in thinking themselves lacking in the mem- 
orizing faculty when the truth is that it is a lack of applica- 
tion. As Mr. Lang recently wrote: Memory is not a talent; 
itis a habit. People say they have bad memories, when it 
is the use of them that is bad. Anyone can cultivate 
memory. 


Our friend Louis Lombard, who has given up music for 
banking, says in some of his writings: ‘‘No man can hear 
what he has not been prepared to hear. Just as the painter 
Sees more in the picture than one who has not studied 
painting, so the musician hears more than the uncultured 
man. The latter being unable to derive any intellectual 
pleasure from music, evidently hears less than the musician 
who is able to trace the development of a composition in all 
its details.” All this is true, the Vistror believes, yet there is 
4 question whether the emotional listener, so to speak, does 
not derive quite as much pleasure from listening to music in 
his way as does the theoretical musician in his way. Most 
people enjoy a rose because of its beauty of form and color 
and perfume; the botanist’s delight is in the rose’s stamens, 
pistels, habitat, etc. Who gets the most pleasure from it? 


DD’ ALBERT, the great pianist, considers it necessasy to prac- 
tice scales and finger-exercises more or less every day, but 
has always regretted the time thus lost to mental improve- 
ment. He thinks he has discovered a way out, and we shall 
be glad to know of the result of the experiment. One day, 
in watching a woman who was knitting and reading at the 
same time, the thought occurred to him: ‘‘Why should not 
| play and read at the same time?” He tried it, and found 
that it was easily done 


Tue beauties of Brahms are not found on the surface of 
his work, and one reason why this master’s compositions 
have not become more widely known is because but few 
musicians have given the necessary time and study to 
Brahms to either understand or interpret him. Then, again, 
his music, even when well performed, is of such a char- 
acter that it can not be appreciated by the listener at one or 
two hearings. It is not surface music which merely tickles 
the musical palate, but it appeals to the best and deepest 
emotions of the heart and the highest and most cultured 
qualities of the mind. Brahms is the Browning of music. 


Our views concerning the mission and power of music 
should be quite well understood by our readers by this time. 
We are pleased to see others taking the same view of the 
subject. Music is too great and good a thing to be the 
sport and plaything of unthinking people. As a recent 
writer says: Much that is written and spoken about music 
is far from true; the vaporings and inanities of many would- 
be critics might well be represented as the chaff which be- 
clouds the wheat, and which is a superfluous part of the 
grain. Music does not teach us half those truths which we 
are told it teaches us. That is indeed quite true, but we 
think, also, that it teaches many more and greater truths 
than those the thoughtless writers usually attribute to it. 
Think it over, and see if we are not right. 


AHEAD OF HIS TIME. 


If the works of Brahms are so wonderful and masterly, why 
are they not better known and more acceptable to the mu- 
sical world is a question that has been often asked, and which 
the Visiror will now attempt to answer. 

There are several answers to the above query, one of 
which is that real genius is more or less in advance of the 
age in which it lives, and some geniuses wholly so. 

Brahms cared little for the favor or opinion of his contem- 
porary musicians, or the musical critics of his time. He be- 
lieved in himself and wrote with high art ideals in his mind, 
believing that posterity would understand and appreciate 
him, but whether understood or appreciated in the present 
or future, he could but write as his conscience dictated, leav- 
ing the acceptance or rejection of his work to look out for 
itselt. 

It is a historical fact that the great men and great works 
of any past time have had to wait for posterity to give them 
their just dues. Not only is a prophet without honor in his 
own country, but he is mostly without honor in his own 
age. This ts not only true of prophets and musicians, but 
equally true of men and their work in all the different pro- 
fessions and departments of life, social, political, scientific 
and religious. Innumerable names of men and works now 
considered ‘‘ great” will suggest themselves to the reader in 
this connection. It seems as if nearness is belittling and fa- 
miliarity indeed breeds contempt. 

The perspective of distance and time seems to be neces- 
sary in order to form a just estimate or to come into a wise 
appreciation of that which is truly great. The imperfections 
of men and works seem to be most in evidence to contempo- 
raries. Time alone softens and disarms and corrects. Niag- 
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ara is always a disappointment at first sight. One has to 
wait and let the vision grow upon him; to take time for the 
readjustment of one’s ideas of proportion and quantity before 
this mighty cataract can be appreciated. 

The world is so used to looking upon pigmies that it does 
not know a giant when it sees one. The world’s optics 
contract objects instead of giving them their due proportions. 
Contemporaries are viewed through the large end of the 
telescope; it is only after they have taken their places among 
the immortals that the glass is turned about and the discov- 
ery is made that the world has been entertaining angels 
unawares. 

It is a penalty of genius—poetic, musical, artistic, scien- 
tific, et al., that its possessor must die before he can live. 
Christ announced this as an essential factor of the spiritual 
life. It is also an immutable law of the natural world. All 
real growth and development is dependent upon it. The 
seed must die before the corn can appear, the old life must 
be given up before the new one can have place, the man 
must disappear that his work may have free course and be 
glorified. 

That which is truly great and of real value to humanity 
seems to live and thrive best over the grave of its producer. 
But that which is to be of real use to the world now or in 
the future will assert itself in due time. Neither it nor truth 
can be crushed or kept in submission long. It is truth. It 
belongs to no man or nation. It is the world’s birthright, 
and first or last the world will claim and obtain its own. 


CITY NOTES. 


The Everett piano plays a prominent part in the musical 
features of the Tennessee Centennial Exposition, being used 
by all the principal performers at their concerts. It has at- 
tracted wide attention. 


Mrs. Jenny Busk Dodge gave a pupils’ song recital at the 
rooms of The John Church Co. Tuesday evening, May 4, at 
which the superior teaching abilities of this well-known art- 
ist were very much in evidence. 


The Apollo Club will assist the May Festival chorus at the 
next festival. This arrangement brings into the festival some 
very desirable material which will tell artistically as well as 
numerically and dynamically in the next concerts. 


The third concert of the College of Music orchestra and 
chorus, Mr. Van der Stucken director, was given Saturday 
evening, May 15. A fine program, well executed, gave sat- 
isfaction to a large audience. This concert closes the series 
for the season. 


Mr. B. Ebann’s music school gave a student's recital at 
Levassor Hall, Monday evening, April 26, too late for notice last 
month. The pupil's showed commendable skill and good 
taste. Among the prominent numbers was Mr. Kieserling’s 
Romance for violin. 


We have been shown some interesting manuscript varia- 
tions by Franz Liszt of a mazurka by P. A. Tirindelli. The 
Abbe was attracted to the composition by its beauty and 
musical merit, and gave the mazurka the benefit of his influ- 
ence by adding these touches of his genius. The arrange- 
ment was made in 1880, and this original copy is now owned 
by Mrs. Jack Gardner, of Boston. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory is giving an interesting series 
of pupils’ recitals. Since our last issue the following pupils 
have given concerts: Miss Lucia Marie Klumb, pupil of Mr. 
Evans, Wednesday evening, May 5; Miss Lotta Wilke, so- 
prano, Wednesday evening, May 12; Miss Susan Monarch, 


pupil of Mr. Bohlmann, Thursday evening, May 20. The 
Saturday afternoon recitals continue as usual. 


The United Singers, under the direction of Louis Ehrgott, 
gave, at Music Hall, Thursday evening, May 13, the first of 
a series of concerts in aid of a fund for the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the North America Saengerbund. The 
choir numbered about six hundred men, and did most excel- 
lent work, assisted by an orchestra of goodly proportions 
led by Mr. Michael Brand, and Miss Rebecca Goldberg, so- 
prano soloist. 


The Orpheus Club gave its last concert of the season at the 
Odeon Thursday evening, May 6. The club had the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto, and Mr. Ed- 
mund Schnecker, harpist. We were unable to be present, 
but the general opinion is that this was by far the best enter- 
tainment of the year. A special and much admired feature 
of the club’s own work was the nocturne by P. A. Tirin- 
delli, who assisted in the performance with a viola d'amour. 
The soloists of the evening were at their best and contrib- 
uted much to the success of the entertainment. 


At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Orchestra Association, Mrs. William H. Taft, the president, 
made a most interesting address, giving an account of the 
work for the year and the needs and prospects for the future. 
The estimate for next year is $12,000. Mrs. Longworth 
offers to give $500 a year for four years if nine others would 
do the same. Eight signatures have been secured in accord- 
ance with this plan, and it is hoped soon to complete the 
required number. Miss Jelke, the treasurer, reported the 
total receipts for the fiscal year to be $32, 317.31, and the ex- 
penditures $32,246.81, leaving a balance of $70.50. 


Mr. Theodore Bohlmann gave an illustrated lecture on 
Franz Schubert, at the Conservatory of Music, Monday even- 
ing, May 10, to a large audience. Mr. Bohlmann’s analysis 
of the great musician's works, as well as those of Schubert's 
compeers, was most keen, discriminating, and musicianly. 
Mr. Bohlmann divided the great musicians into three differ- 
ent classes: First, those in whom the innate qualities were 
greater than the acquired; second, those in whom the ac- 
quired were greater than the innate; third, those in whom 
the innate and acquired were of equal balance. Mr. Bohl- 
mann gave much new information concerning Schubert of 
great historical interest, and his lecture, which we hope to 
print in full or in part in our paper, was of special educa- 
tional and literary value. 


Miss Alma Mann, of this city, who has been in charge of 
the violin department of the college at Ft. Worth, Tex., the 
past year, will spend the summer vacation with her parents 
on Price Hill, and will resume her work in Ft. Worth in the 
fall. The following report of a recent concert at Galveston 
is from the Daily News of that city: ‘‘Miss Mann, of Ft. 
Worth, was a genuine surprise. She has plenty of tech- 
nique, fair sized tones of a good quality, and her intonation 
is true. Moreover, she plays with style and rhythmic swing, 
and displays an understanding of her instrument and the 
compositions she selects. She was most enthusiastically 
encored, and responded with an air which showed her tone 
to even better advantage than her first selection. She drew 
a grand volume of sweetness from the violin.” 


Prof. J. S. Van Cleve visited Chicago last month and was 
given a reception at the studio of Mr. Clement B. Shaw, 
whose elegant rooms were taxed to their utmost to accommo- 
date those who desired to meet and listen to the well-known 
musical critic and litterateur. Mr. Van Cleve gave an analysis 
of some of Chopin's works, and hints concerning interpreta- 
tion and other valuable suggestions. There was vocal and 
instrumental music, and the reception was a most enjoyable 
and successful occasion. We are sorry to announce in this 
connection that it is Mr. Van Cleve’s purpose to remove to 












Chicago in the early fall. He will become associated with 
Mr. Shaw in teaching and with the Dertheck literary man- 
agement in lectures, etc. During the summer, Mr. Van 
Cleve will lecture at Chautauqua, N. Y., in connection with 
Mr. Dertheck. He will, however, continue his literary and 
musical lectures at the Odeon and Miss Baur’s Conservatory 
of Music next fall and winter, coming down from Chicago 
for that purpose. The Vistror wishes him the greatest suc- 
cess in his new field of labor. 








CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS. 


The St. Louis Church Choral Union has just closed its 
work for the season, with a grand concert. The work of 
the year has been, as usual, under the direction of Mr. H. H. 
McGranahan. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer will again direct the musical department 
at Chautauqua this summer. He will personally conduct the 
large chorus. Among other works studied will be Beetho- 
ven's ‘Mount of Olives.” 


Mr. Henry B. Roney, who for the past ten years has been 
organist and choirmaster of Grace Church, Chicago, has re- 
signed, to take a needed rest. A special service was held 
in his honor Sunday, April 25. 


The seventy-fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society of 
Dayton, Ohio, was given at the opera house last month, un- 
der Mr. Blumenschein’s direction. Mr. Watkin-Mills, Miss 
Minnie |. Coe and Miss Martha Terry were the soloists. 


Max Maretzek died at his home on Staten Island, N. Y., 
May 14, aged seventy-six years. Maretzek was a well-known 
and important leader in operatic circles years ago, and was 
also for some time identified with the College of Music of 
this city. Latterly he has resided in New York. 


What has been denominated ‘‘South Carolina’s greatest 
musical event” was the May Festival of the 5th, 6th, and 7th 
ult., at Spartanburg, under the auspices of the Converse Col- 
lege Choral Society. Among the soloists we notice the 
— of Miss Stella Charles, formerly of the Conservatory of 

usic. 


William T. Best, one of England’s most noted organists, 
is dead. He has been ailing for some time, and his death 
has not been unlooked for. He was for many years organist 
of the Town Hall, Liverpool. Mr. Best wrote and arranged 
much for his favorite instrument. He was born at Carlisle, 
in 1826. 


The Illinois Music-Teachers’ Association is to hold its ninth 
meeting at Kankakee from June 29 to July 2. Among the 
features of the elaborate program which is planned is a per- 
formance of Gaul’s ‘‘Joan of Arc,” with chorus and soloists. 
Messrs. Emil Liebling and Alan H. Spencer form the program 
committee. 


Mr. E. M. Bowman's successful work at the Baptist Tem- 
ple, Brooklyn, is an example of what can be done with a 
large choir by the right person. The choir numbers one 
hundred and eighty voices, and is made up of volunteers. 
The percentage of attendance for the entire year of 1896 was 
ninety-six, an almost marvelous result. 


_A. J. Goodrich, author of ‘‘ Musical Analysis” and ‘‘Good- 
rich’s Analytical Harmony,” has accepted an invitation from 
New York to address the Music-Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion at their convention in June. Mr. Goodrich has selected 
the subject of his new book, ‘‘A Theory of Interpretation,” 
and his talk will be illustrated by Wm. H. Sherwood at the 
piano. He has also consented to serve as a member of the 
committee on music journalism. 
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Mr. Waugh Lauder’s ‘‘Study Tour to Europe”’ is meeting 
with gratifying success. It is expected that a large number 
of teachers and students will avail themselves of its advan- 
tages. In this connection the following letter to Mr. Lauder 
from our publishers will be of interest : 


Mr. W. Waugh Lauder, Artistic Conductor and Originator of the Musico- 
Literary Pilgrimage to Europe : 

Dear Sir: Having had your tour to Europe and the Bayreuth- Wagner Fes- 
tival favorably brought to our notice, and recognizing the educational features 
of the same, we wish herewith to state that The John Church Co. will pre- 
sent one of their magnificent parlor grand Everett pianos to that member of 
the party —, the best report (description, essay, or criticism) of the Bay- 
reuth Festival. The competitors to hand in their papers to The John Church 
Co. on or before the first day of October, 1897, typewritten and without sig- 
nature attached. Papers will be numbered in the order received, and the 
identity of the writers known only to Mr. Edmund V. Church, manager of 
our Chicago house. One judge will be appointed by this company, a second 
by yourself, and a third by the two judges appointed as above. These 
judges will decide upon the merits of the criticisms or essays presented, and 
report to The John Church Co., who will then make their decision public. 

Hoping that the above proposition will stimulate those students participat- 
ing to earnest literary activity, we remuin, Very sincerely, 

Tue Joun Crurcn Co., 
Per E. V. C. 


Music at Bay View, Micnican.—Music is going to be the magnet that will 
draw hundreds to Bay View next summer. This is said without disparage- 
ment to the rich feast of other delightful things always furnished at this popu- 
lar summer watering place and summer educational center. 

Of first importance to our own readers is the newly reorganized Conserva- 
tory of Music. It is well known that Bay View has long aimed to offer the 
finest summer educational advantages in this country. The ambition is cer- 
tainly to be commended, and the arrangements for next summer will command 
the highest respect of the musical world. 

The Conservatory has been at once placed on a solid foundation of musical 
excellence by securing Mr. Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, for the director. 
His name is familiar to all musical people, for everywhere his compositions are 
among their repertoire, and his sound musical ideas have made him an ac- 
cepted leader. A Detroit — says she found his compositions in the 
studios of Berlin. Scores of students will be inclined to put Bay View in 
their summer plans to take piano instruction from him. Miss Lilla Grace 
Smart, who is regarded as one of Detroit’s finest pianists, will also be asso- 
ciated in the department. It is hoped that Mr. Smith will consent to offer 
instruction in song interpretation, and other lines where he would be so help- 
ful to singers. 

Mr. Otto Engwerson, of Columbus, Ohio, will be at the head of the voice 
department. In upper musical circles he is well known from the large num- 
ber of glorious voices he has developed. He is surely one of the finest teach- 
ers, and, besides, possesses a tenor voice of exceptionable excellence. 

The next place on the faculty is filled by Mr. Max Bendix, of Chicago, who 
will conduct the violin department. For many years he was the first violinist 
in the Thomas Orchestra, and has a national fame. In Chicago he is almost 
worshiped for his noble qualities. 

The last place—the always popular mandolin, banjo, and guitar department 
—will be held by Mr. Henry Haug, of Detroit. The selection carries out the 
plan of making a first class Conservatory. Mr. Haug commands a very large 
and select clientage, and is the director of Detroit's best mandolin club, and 
also the famous Michigan University mandolin and guitar club. 

As the Conservatory is but one of the six thoroughly organized schools 
comprising the Bay View Summer University, the extent of the liberal advan- 
tages that can be enjoyed there by those residing where such opportunities can 
never be found, will, as usual, fill Bay View with students. The attendance 
last year was between eight and nine hundred. 

At Bay View one may hear every day in the Assembly the stars of the 
lecture platform, the finest readers, and always several of the celebrities of the 
concert stage. Mr. J. M. Hall, of Flint, Mich., continues for the twelfth year 
at the head of the Bay View system. He promises the summer detailed an- 
nouncements in a few days, and will send them to all who write for them. 








MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


Frederic W. Root lectured in Louisville, Ky., last month. 
Miss Ella Dahe, pianist, gave a Recital at Summy’s Hall, May 1. 
The Chicago Orchestra closed the season with a request program. 


Robert Kelley, baritone, and Miss Harriet Bronn, accompanist, gave a 
Song Recital in Kimball Hall, May 6. 


Mr. Earl R. Drake, violinist, gave a successful concert in Kimball Hall 
May 4, being assisted by the eminent pianist Emil Liebling. 


Miss Easter, soprano, Wm. Richards, bass, Miss Mary Angell, pianist, Earl 
R. Drake, violinist, and Mrs. Crane, accompanist, gave a concert at Evans- 
ton, May 27. 
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Madame Calvé appeared in a concert at the Auditorium May 20, assisted 
by J. H. McKindley, tenor, Sig. Campanari, baritone, and the Boston Festival 
Orchestra (Emil Mollenhauer, conductor). 


Among the attractions at the Masonic Temple Roof Garden, which has 
opened for the summer, are the Clara Schumann Ladies’ Orchestra and Ra- 
chel Walker, a soprano who has a beautiful voice. 


Mrs. Fisk, contralto, Geo, Hamlin, tenor, and Geo. E. Holmes, baritone, 
(all Chicago singers), appeared with great success at their Song Recital at the 
Grand Opera House. he program was an interesting one. 


Plunkett Greene, the Irish Basso, gave a very successful Song Recital in 
Steinway Hall May 13, before a very fashionable audience. Many of the songs 
in this interesting program were heard for the first time in Chicago. Mr. W. 
C. E. Seeboeck was the accompanist. 

The Apollo Club gave “ Elijah,” in celebration of the Club’s twenty-fifth 
year, at the Auditorium, May to, the audience being one of the largest of the 
season, Miss Jenny Osborn, Miss Harrington, Mr. Geo. Hamlin, and Plunket 
Greene were the soloists. The choruses were admirably given and Mr. W. 
L. Tomlins, as usual, conducted. 


Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood appeared in a Piano Recital at Central Music Hall 
May 8. Mr. Sherwood was in fine form and gave one of the best programs 
of the season, works from the following composers being given: Hindel, 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert, Schumann, Haberbier, Guilmont, Rubin- 
stein, Grieg, Godard, Wagner, and Liszt. 


NOTES OF THE MUSIC-TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


WE have been requested to print the following notice: 


The Committee on Literature, of the Women’s Department of the Music- 
Teachers’ National Association desires names of women who are or have been 
at any time actively engaged in literary work pertaining in any way to music, 
with a brief biographical sketch and portrait of each and typical specimens of 
work. It is imperative that all communications be written upon one side of 
the paper only, and, if possible, type-written. 

; Address 
Mrs. MARIE MERRICK, 
(Chairman of Department), 
540 Greene Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Music-Teachers’ National Association will meet this year, June 24 to 
28 inclusive, for the sixth time, in New York State. It held a convention in 
Chautauqua the first summer after its organization at Delaware, Ohio, in De- 
ceniber, 1876. In 1880 it met at Buffalo and in 1881 at Albany. The only 
time it met in New York City was in 1885, the eighth year of its existence. 
Since that time, with the exception of the sessions at Boston, in 1886, Phila- 
delphia,in 1889, and Saratoga, in 1894, the meetings have been held in West- 
ern cities. Chicago was visited in 1888 and 1893, Indianapolis 1887, Detroit 
1890, Cleveland 1892, St. Louis 1895, and Denver 1896. It met in Chicago 
three times, having visited that city first in 1882. The Ohio cities visited 
since the Delaware meeting were: Cincinnati, 1879, Cleveland in 1884 and 
1892. It has thus led a roving life, and though the membership was never 
over 2,000 in any year, the Association has transitorily influenced a great 
many people. It is believed, however, that it can become more national in 
representation, influence, and aims, and the plans being formulated by Presi- 
dent H. W. Greene and his Committee of Reorganization, for presentation to 
this Convention, are awaited with interest. 

On Sunday special musical services with appropriate addresses will be 
given in the churches of New York and Brooklyn. There are already arranged 
two special services in the First Presbyterian Church, New York, Wm. C. 
Carl, organist ; a service by Mr. E. M. Bowman and his choir of 200 voices 
at the First Baptist Church, Brooklyn; two special services at Old St. Paul’s, 
Leo Kofler, organist. This interesting part of the Convention is being ar- 
ranged by the American Guild of Organists, 


BLIND TOM. 


HOW THE FAMOUS NEGRO PIANIST IS PASSING HIS 
DECLINING YEARS. 


66 HAT has become of Blind Tom?” 

This question is often asked by old theater-goers 
who remember the days ‘‘ befo’ de wah,” when the gifted 
musical idiot was the star attraction in lyceums, town halls, 
and lecture rooms, with which the simpler tastes of most 
amusement-seekers of those times were satisfied. 

Tom was only a lad then, the slave of a Georgia planter, 
and his mental weakness, together with his blindness, served 
to increase the interest of those who saw and heard this igno- 
rant little slave, with unerring touch, draw from the piano- 


forte its sweetest and most melodious strains as well as its 
grandest and most solemn harmonies. 

The query as to ‘‘Blind Tom’s” whereabouts can be an- 
swered best by a tall, broad-shouldered, neatly-dressed col- 
ored man, whose gray hair and sightless eyes increase the im- 
pressiveness of his appearance, and who resides in a comfort- 
able cottage at the highlands of Navesink, on the New Jersey 
side of the lower New York Bay. This elderly colored man 
is the ‘‘Blind Tom” of to-day, and for several years he has 
lived there in ease and comfort with his guardian, Mrs. Eliza 
Lerche, who was appointed ten years ago by Justice Andrews 
of the Supreme Court, as committee of the person and prop- 
erty of the mind-clouded musician. She was then the widow 
of John G. Bethune, who had charge of ‘‘Blind Tom” for 
many years, and the latter was only given into her care after 
a long legal struggle with her father-in-law, Jas. N. Bethune. 

When Mrs. Bethune took charge of Tom she found that 
his popularity as a public attraction had greatly waned, owing 
to the fact that he had been before the public many years, 
and that his former managers had made all the money they 
could out of the peculiar musical talent of the simple-minded 
colored man without preserving his value as an attraction by 
replacing his worn-out repertoire with more modern musical 
pieces. Tom was also getting old, and was physically worn 
out by the night and day travel consequent on one-night 
stand performances. He had been handed over to Mrs. 
Bethune with no money and no property, personal or other- 
wise, out of the hundreds of thousands of dollars which he 
had earned during the previous quarter of a century. So it 
was necessary to keep him at work a while longer to pro- 
vide for his future maintenance in case he became disabled 
by age or infirmities, and also to enable him to take care of 
his old mother, who was still alive in one of the Southern 
States, and looked to Tom for support. 

About three years ago Mrs. Bethune, who was then Mrs. 
Lerche, having married Albrecht J. Lerche, the lawyer who 
had fought her legal battles in the courts, had saved enough 
money to warrant the temporary withdrawal of ‘‘Blind 
Tom” from the amusement world, so that he might recu- 
perate his health, and at the same time familiarize himself 
with modern musical compositions. 

Tom enjoys his long rest, after so many years of inces- 
sant travel and work. He does very little visiting among his 
neighbors and receives few callers at his cottage. He finds 
sufficient companionship in the piano given him by the late 
William Steinway, with whom if was such a favorite that 
he was called, years ago, ‘‘Steinways’s boy.” He passes 
hours at a time at the piano, playing his old pieces and prac- 
ticing new ones. Occasionally he attempts improvisation, 
but even then the imitative faculty predominates, as the notes 
he picks out are usually the reproductions of sounds that he 
has heard. His best effort in this line was a piece entitled 
‘*What the Wind and the Waves Told Tom,” in which he 
imitated the whistling of the wind, the roaring of the waves, 
the howling storm, and the crash of thunder. 

When not at the piano Tom amuses himself by imitating 
the small talk of ladies and other visitors to the Lerche cot- 
tage, to which he is a silent listener. He holds imaginary 
receptions, at which the weather, new styles in dresses, and 
like topics are discussed by the imaginary visitors, as imi- 
tated by Tom, in a way that is very comical, but he will not 
do it if he knows there is anyone listening to him. 

In spite of his advanced years and his reserved, formal 
demeanor in company, Tom is merely an overgrown child, 
and has to be carefully watched by the male nurse specially 
hired for that purpose. He has all the selfishness of a spoiled 
child, and is jealous of any attention paid to any one else in 
his presence. He has little natural affection, and cares only 
for those around him who minister directly to his wants. He 
is willing that his mother should be taken care of out of the 
money he has earned, but he does not wish to have her or 
his brothers and sisters near him, for fear that they may annoy 












him, or prevent his being the sole object of the attentions of 
those around him. With the exception of this childlike self- 
ishness, ‘‘Blind Tom” is extremely moral and religious in his 
habits and disposition. He never eats without first offering 
a prayer, and on Sundays will play only church music on his 
piano. He will have nothing to do with any one who drinks 
liquor, and will quickly order from the room any person who 
uses profane or improper language in his presence. He is 
usually very polite, but can not abide a bore, and when a 
member of the long-winded fraternity tries to make him a 
victim of his interminable talk the big blind man brings his 
tormenter up with a round turn by saying very abruptly: 
‘Well, now, you have talked long enough. Good-by.” 

It was only after the conclusion of Mrs. Lerche’s long legal 
contest that mother and son were together again for the 
first time since Tom's infancy, but after the novelty of their 
reunion had worn away it was evident that their tastes and 
temperaments were so utterly at variance that there was 
little likelihood of their living happily together. Fate had 
kept them apart too long. Tom’s clouded mind could not 
realize what his mother had suffered during their long sepa- 
ration. Four score years of life had made her a withered-up, 
irritable old woman, set in her ways, and not at all recon- 
ciled to the fact that she found the baby for whom she had 
mourned so many years turned into a prematurely aged man, 
fixed in his habits, and strangely lacking in the natural affec- 
tion he should have for her. 

So Charity Wiggins went back to her old home in Geor- 
gia to live with her other children whose ways she under- 
stands, and who understand her, and there she lives com- 
fortably on the money which her son’s guardian sends her 
at stated periods. 

‘Blind Tom” Wiggins, in his home by the seashore, en- 
joys life in his serenely selfish way, with his piano and his 
imaginary visitors, and with every reasonable wish gratified 
since the courts released him from the tenacious grip of his 
old master, who, a few years since, passed over the great 
divide into that other world, where there are, happily, no 
‘Blind Toms" to tempt men’s souls. —Owen S. Marrin, in 
The Inter-Ocean. 


THE WEDDING DAY. 


A NEW COMIC OPERA. 


Words by Sranistaus Stance. Music by Jutian Eowarps. 


" Ts Wedding Day” is a novelty in comic opera, be- 
ing written for and having three ‘‘ stars” in the cast, 
each of whom has attained a more than national reputation, 
viz.: Lillian Russell, Della Fox, Jefferson De Angelis. 
_The plot of the opera hinges on the treaty between the 
French and Spanish, a valuable document which Miss Rus- 
sell, as a French gentlewoman, is commissioned by her queen 
to steal. De Angelis has the part of a French caterer who 
aids in the attempt of the theft. Miss Fox is the newly 
wedded wife of the caterer, the bride from whose wedding 
day the piece takes its name. The possibilities of a play 
Where the fair lady entrusted with the mission to steal is 
Suspected as a spy and dons the dress of the bride are great, 
and a amusing complications ensue. 

The following extracts from the New York daily papers, 
of the morning following the initial performance of ‘‘ The 
Wedding Day” will give an idea of its brilliancy and suc- 
cess: 

Daily News. 


Mr. Julian Edwards is to be congratulated upon turning out the best score 
produced by any native composer in some time. In its brilliancy, movement 
and charm of melody ‘‘ The Wedding Day” is a worthy rival of ‘ Robin 
Hood.” The three acts are chock full of good music, include beautiful solos, 
spirited duets and trios and pyrotechnical concerted pieces. It did not require 
any sympathy for composer or player to induce one to pay the tribute of sin- 
cere applause to this work 
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Evening Journal. 
The piece is full of life and rollicking humor, and is sure to be a tremen- 
dous success. The music is catchy, and some of the songs are better than 
have been heard on the comic opera stage in a long time. 


The Tribune. 


A large audience of a generous disposition witnessed the production of the 

new piece and applauded it frequently and heartily. 
The Journal. 

Mr. Stange’s story is interesting, well told, humorous and to the point. 

. Mr. Edwards’s music is light and always tuneful. A couple of con- 

certed numbers are almost brilliant, and there are a number of songs that are 

far above the comic opera average. ‘‘The Mermaid and the Whale ”’ seemed 

to be the ditty that pleased most last night, but a tenor solo and some of 

Miss Russell’s numbers were quite creditable. Lillian’s associates were all on 

their mettle, and if they continue to do as well as they did this initial per- 
formance, ‘‘ The Wedding Day” will be in request. 


The Sun. 


There is ample matter in Mr. Stange’s lines to laugh at. Mr. Edwards's 
music is both ambitious and tuneful, always suitable to the immediate pur- 


pose and pleasing to trained and untrained ears alike. Indeed, ‘‘ The Wed- 
ding Day ” may be rated as an exceptionally meritorious comic opera. Last 
night’s audience thought so, and was liberal with honest, enthusiastic ap- 


plause. 
Evening Sun. 


If it could be guaranteed that every person’s wedding day should be as 
happy, as salubrious and as full of fun as ‘‘ The Wedding Day” which Messrs 
Stange and Edwards presented at the Casino, wedding rings would no longer 
be a drug in the market and matrimony would jump to the top notch of 
popularity. New York has never been treated to a finer comic opera organ- 
ization. 

Times. 

Mr. Edwards always writes like a musician and in an interesting style. Last 
night’s operetta has many excellent numbers, and there is one concerted piece 
in the first act which aroused deserved enthusiasm. The music of ‘‘ The Wed- 
ding Day” will probably wear well, because it is carefully and substantially 
made. 


NOVELISTS’ BAD BREAKS. 


¢ ¢]N their allusions to the musical art our novelists commit 

the most amazing blunders with the most serene con- 
science, blunders of which any school-girl would be ashamed, 
and from which no more trouble than is necessary to turn 
over the leaves of a dictionary of music might have saved 
them,” says a writer in Macmillan’s. ‘‘One novelist, for 
example, makes his hero a soprano; another pictures a Scot- 
tish Highlander sitting on the roadside singing a Jacobite 
song and accompanying himself on the bagpipe. Mr. Marion 
Crawford has ascribed ‘La Favorita’ to Verdi, a feat paralleled 
by Mr. Black in setting a lady down toa piano to play Beet- 
hoven's Farewell,’ a composition unknown to that musi- 
cian’s many admirers. Mr. Black has again distinguished 
himself by describing one of his heroines as playing an un- 
heard-of and impossible sonata of Mozart's in A sharp major. 
One of the early Popes stigmatized the innocent scale of C 
major as lascivious, and banished it from the music of the 
church. One can understand Mr. Black's key of A sharp 
major being placed on the index expurgatorius of the musi- 
cian, for the ten sharps which would be required to make up 
its signature would frighten a Diabolus among piano-players. 
Even Charles Reade, who really did know something about 
music, at any rate about old violins, was on dangerous ground 
when he ventured on details of musical technic. In ‘Peg 
Woffington,’ for example, he makes the famous actress 
whistle a quick movement upon a huge paste ring, and then 
tells how Mr. Cibber was confounded by ‘this sparkling 
adagio.’ No wonder Mr. Cibber was confounded; a quick 
movement which is at the same time an adagio is enough to 
confound anybody. Nor are Englishmen the only offenders. 
Victor Hugo, in ‘Les Misérables,’ has three violins and a flute 
playing some of Haydn's quartets at a wedding. The com- 
bination is curious enough in all conscience, and certainly 
Hadyn never wrote for any such quartet of instruments. 
Aristotle held that the moral effect of a flute is bad and ex- 
citing; what it might be when combined with three violins 
we can only guess.” 
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“MONTHLY BULLETIN 
Hew aDusic. 


The degree of difficulty is represented by figures 
1 to7; 1 representing the easiest and 7 the most diffi- 
cult. When two figures are used, as 2—4, the first has 
reference to the voice-part, and the second to the ac- 
companiment. The capital letters denote the key. 
The compass is indicated by large and small romans, 
the first letter indicating the lowest pitch, the second 
one the highest. Capitals represent pitches on the 
staff, small letters those above or below it, 


VOCAL. 


**Alphabet of Mottoes.’’ A Solo or Class 
Song, with Chorus ad libitum, Words and music 
by Frank L. Bristow. B-flat. 2. d to F.. . 0c. 


Baldheaded Billy, my one-legged Doll. 
Song for Kindergarten, School, or Home. May be 
sung with or without action. By James R. Murray. 

8. dtoE 80c. 


Boatman’s Stor The. Words 
Mrs. Geo. E. Rose. Music by S. H. rLinhtnee. Dat 


& eto F 


Climbing eR The (Die rankende Pica 
Song arranged as a Quartet for Men's Voices, by 
Hans Seitz. E minor. 4. Octavo 8e. 


Father, Breathe an Evening Biogsins. 
Sacred Song for Contralto. By Albert J. Holden 
A-flat. 4. atoE 


Her Beautiful Eyes. Song. Poem by James 
4 hitcomb Riley. Music by Carl Hahn. F. 4. ¢ to 


if | should Lose You. Sone. Music by Ed. 
ouard Hesselberg. G minor. tob.... %e 


Lead, Kindly Light. Sacred Song. Words by 
H.'Newman. Music by Eduardo Marzo. Op. 61. 
High Voice. F major and minor. 4. F to F. 75e. 
Low Voice. D majorand minor. d to D . 


Mermaid and the Whale, The. Song from 
the new comic opera, ‘The Wedding Day,’’ with 
Chorus ad libitum. Words by Stanislaus Stange. 
Music by Julian Edwards. F. 3. cto F. . . Se. 


Monthly Rose, The (Monatsrose). Son 
ranged as a Quartet for Men’s Voices. By 
Seitz. G. 8 Octavo 


My Heaven, my Home. Sacred Song. Ar- 
ranged from Lassen, by Albert J. Holden. High 
Voice. G. 3. dtog > 
Low Voice. D-flat. 


My Lover Will Come Toda Song. Poem 
ay Phoebe Cary. Music by Carl abn. E-flat. _ 


O Lovin Eyes Song. Words by Geo 
strong. usic by Frederic Boscovitz. E-flat. 


“Sink~t-ty. Wink-i-ty, Wee!’’ A_ cute 
Baby Song for or Home. By — 
L. Bristow. C. 2. ¢ toC 


Tomtit and the Nightingale, 1} The: 
From the new comic opera, Day. 
Words by Stanislaus Stange. Music by +7 & - 
wards. _ &. Owns « 60c. 


Water Rose, The (Die Wasserrose). Song. Ar- 
ranged as a Quartet for Men’s Voices. By Hans 
Seitz. B-flat. 4. Octavo 8, 


Wild Rose, The (Wilde Rose). Song. Arranged 
as a Quartet for Men’s Voices. By Hans Seitz. C. 
4. Octavo 10¢. 


g 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Barcarolle. By Fritz Spindler. Roviess -_ 
fingered by Emil Liebling. A-flat. 8%. . 


Canzonetta. An A nad piece for the rome. 
H. J. Andrus. C. 


Cotton Blossoms. March Comique. By Mit. 
Hall. E-flat. 


Day- Dream. an _ enn piece for the Piano. %y 
. J. Andrus. D. . « 30c. 


Dornroschen ns Rose). By Franz ray 
paren Op and fingered by a Ahrem. + flat. 5. 
rice .. . The. 


Dream ofthe Dance, A. Waltzes. By Jacques 
Ahrem. C, 





Joyous (Frohlich). ‘Gustav Merkel. a 
and fingered by Emil L ebling. G. 4 


La Fontaine. ay Geom Reynald. Op. 6, No. 1. 
_ vised and fingered by Theodor F. BohImann. aN 


La 
by Emil Liebling. F. 


March, An easy | oe for the Plane. By a, J: 
Andrus. E-flat. 


ndler. By Gustay ioe Revised and ee 


Momento Amoroso. By Edouard Hewelban 
D minor. 4 


Noqturne. An easy Piece for the Piano. a, z=. 
. Andrus. F. 


Spinnin seit innradchen). Franz 
Bendel Saitea revised and fingered Poss 
F. tay c. 


Stars and tiene Forever, The. A new 
a. By John Philip Sousa. Published as fol- 
Ows: 

Piano. Two hands. E-fiat. 
Piano. Four hands. E-flat. 
Piano Six ane. E-flat. 
Orchestra 

Military Band. . 

Zither Solo. D. 3 

Zither Duet. D. 2 

Maudolin Solo. 

Mandolin and P ny > 
Mandolin and Guitar. D. 
Mandolin, Piano and Guitar. ~ 
Two Mandolins and Piano. D. 
Two Mandolins — Guitar. D. 
Guitar Solo. 

Guitar Duet. D. 

Banjo Solo. B. 4. 

Banjo Duet. B. : 

Banjo and Piano. 


Teresita’s Waltz. By Teresa Carreno. Spe- 
cially edited for The John Church Co. D. 4. ec. 


Tete-a-tete. Ane 
H. J. Audrus, B-flat. 


Valsette. An easy aie forthe Piano. By HU J. 
Andrus. F. 3 . . 40x, 


MANDOLIN ANDGUITAR 


Typical tune of Zanzibar. A. From “El 
‘apitan,”’ the new Comic Opera. For Mandolin, 
Guitarand Piano. D. : ; 


Same for Guitar Solo. 


Intermezzo. From ‘“L’Arlesienne.”’ By Bizet 
Arranged fer three aon, Guitar and Piano 
by Louis Tocaben. F. 80c. 


VIOLIN. 


Scales and Preludes for the Violin. 
After the fingering by ee of the Paris Con- 
servatory. Composed by P. A. Tirindelli. Differ- 
ent keys. $1.00 


STRING ORCHESTRA. 


Mother’s Heart. For two Violins, Viola, and 
ooitoe By Fidelis Zitterbart 60c. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


BAND. 
f onquin Overture. (Easy.) George D. 
238. = ° 1.00 
ooo, § Brian Boru Selection. Julian Edwards. 
. 1. 26 parts, $2.50; 32 parts, $3.00. 


pe hip Galop, The. L. P. Laurendeau. 
she 50c. 


= aa Overture, The. L. P. henmatees. 


ogo, { Official U. American Guard March, 
‘““\ The. Dr. &. E. Conterno 


Official U. &. American Guaré March, 
No. 356. The. Dr. G. E. Conte 
“ Tout Ensemble” Polka. D. 8. Godfrey. 


(Special Price-Lists for Band and Orchestra Music 
to be had on application.) 


NEW BOOKS. 


The “Words by Suan A Comic Opera in Three 
Acts. Words b tania us Stange. Music by Julian 
Edwards. $2.00 


Transposition eons Daily Practice for 
the Fiano. By Wilson G. Smith $1.50 





Vocal Gems from “ Miss Manhattan.” 
= new Burlesque Opera. By H Pueh 
nger 


Bach’s English Suites. Specially edited, re 
vised and fingered for The John Church Co. by 
Karl Klindworth. three books—viz. : 

Book I, three suites 
Book II, three suites 
Complete 


( aw and Price-Lists furnished on applica 
tion. == of the above, or al] music, no matter 
where pu ee sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of the mark ed price 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





Soon to be ready. 
A new book on an entirely new plan. 


A Music Reader 


— FOR — 


Ungraded Schools, Village 
By A.J.GANTVoorT. Schools and 
Teachers’ Institutes, = = 


A systematic and complete course of musical in- 
struction in one Specially porpeses to meet 
the needs of country schools, village schools and 
a = ~ ~4 institutes. 

pecimen will be sent free on Fy agen 
the Steak wi issued early in June, in t for the 
summer (een Teachers, institute managers, 
and others are cordially invited to correspond with 
us regarding this book. 
, Special terms to institutes, and to schools for intro- 
duction. 








PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


FOR DAILY PIANO PRACTICE. 


TRANSPOSITION 
STUDIES. 


Composed by WILSON G. SMITH. Op. 70. 


These studies are designed by thes com poser to serve 
two distinct and very important p 
Ist. pid 1. X.. the student * with material for 
2d. To enable the ‘student to become proficient 
in the art of transposing. 
Our Series of Studies for the Piano by Mr. Smith has 
become very popular, and is now recognized as essen- 
tial to thorough work by the profession. His “ Five- 
Minute” and ** Chromatic Studies" are widely used 
and commended by the best teachers. These ‘** 
position Studies "’ Complete theset. Price $1. 50 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











THE 


| eee Day, 


A COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


Words by Stanisiaus Stange. 
Masic =f Julian Edwards. 


Written for THrek WeLL-KNO NW “‘ Stars,"’ Lillian 
Russell, Della Fox, and Jefferson De Angelis, and 
most successfully “opened "' in New Yor! J sacsuea 
under the musical direction of the com 

The story is based upon an _— of the Frondist 
ba age A in France, from which is developed some 
very amusi ng situations. The music is of a populer 
——— but in Mr. ey 4 ry! sty 

have “caught the co oe, ” Ay will no 
¢ou t attain a oe peoubn he book is ele- 
gantly e ved and Rated. vd has an artistic 
picture title page ‘s ors. Full score. 
Price $2.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





